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THE BIBLICAL WORLD 



A. F. Kirkpatrick, The Doctrine of the 
Prophets. 

For those who read German, the fol- 
lowing works will be found suggestive: 

E. Sellin, Der alttestamentliche Prophetis- 
mus. 

A group of three essays on prophecy, escha- 
tology, and revelation, from the, same general 
point of view as Baentsch's Monotheismus . 

P. Kleinert, Die Profeten Israels in sozialer 
Beziehung. 

A study of prophecy from the point of view 
of its social significance. 

W. Stark, Das Assyrische Weltreich im 
Urteil der Propheten. 

A work giving special attention to the part 
played by Assyria in the thinking of the 
prophets. 

J. Koberle, Die Alttestamentliche Offenba- 
rung. 

A somewhat confused view of the nature 
and essence of revelation among the Hebrews. 



Questions that invite further study in 
the field of prophecy are numerous. Is 
Hebrew prophecy a unique experience ? 
How widely have prophetic phenomena 
been found among other nations? What 
is the differentiating element in Hebrew 
prophecy as compared with other proph- 
ecy ? What was the nature of the pro- 
phetic inspiration ? What distinguishes 
the prophet from the modern preacher ? 
How could the prophets' hearers know 
the true from the "false" prophet? 
Why did prophecy cease practically in 
the first century after the exile ? What 
was the specific aim or purpose of the 
prophets? Could prophecy be revived 
in the modern world? If not, why 
not? 



SUGGESTIONS TO LEADERS OF CLASSES USING 

THE ORIGIN AND TEACHING OF THE 

NEW TESTAMENT BOOKS 1 



This entire month will be devoted to 
the consideration of the two years during 
which Paul made his headquarters in 
Ephesus. In order to appreciate the 
progress in the spread of the new religion 
in Asia and Europe during this period, and 
the masterly way in which Paul dealt with 
problems in distant cities as well as those 
near at hand, the reader must familiarize 
himself as fully as possible with the reli- 
gious and social conditions existing at that 
time in Asiatic cities and in such European 
centers as Paul had previously visited. 

The Christians in these cities came into 
close contact with prevalent class distinc- 
tions, slavery, war, idolatry, and all the 
many phases of life in a decadent Greek 



and Roman civilization, which had in some 
cases been superimposed upon a still more 
debauched orientalism. While Paul's mes- 
sage seems to have been delivered to many 
Jews, the Greeks are frequently mentioned, 
and it is inevitable that people of many 
nations must have come under his influence. 
Like other residents, these Christian con- 
verts were subject to all the temptations 
of their environment. 

Vividly to portray Paul amid these 
surroundings preaching and teaching daily, 
baptizing, performing cures, receiving visits 
and messages from the groups of Christians 
in other cities which looked to him for coun- 
sel, sending in response long letters full of 
strong and helpful advice, requires the 



1 The suggestions relate to the first month's work, the student's material for which appeared 
in the Biblical World for September and may now be obtained in pamphlet reprints for use with 
classes. Address: The American Institute op Sacred Literature, The University of Chicago. 
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deepest study of the facts, and the most 
sympathetic appreciation of the man and 
the situation. But the leader who accom- 
plishes this task has gained a great asset for 
himself, as well as a preparation for the 
instruction of his class. The background 
of this history presents so much that is 
interesting, however, that care must con- 
tinually be taken to remember that in this 
case a knowledge of it is useful only as a 
setting to the main subject of our study — 
the man who was unconsciously creating 
a large portion of our New Testament. 

Program I 

Leader: Some characteristics of ancient 
Ephesus and its inhabitants. 

Members: (i) An imaginary picture of 
Paul's daily life in Ephesus based upon the 
account in Acts, his school, his contact with 
people, Christian and non-Christian, his 
antagonists, and his friends. (2) A state- 
ment of the theory concerning the number 
of letters written by Paul to Corinth 
and represented in our New Testament. 
(3) Early messages from Corinth and the 
character of their contents. (4) Paul's 
method of dealing with the Apollos party 
as recorded in his first message to Corinth. 
(5) A brief but careful review of chaps. 3 
and 4. (6) Paul's views of marriage. 
(7) Reading and general discussion of chaps. 
12 and 13 raising the question: Could 
people born and bred in Corinth appreciate 
and act upon such a message as that con- 
tained in chap. 13? Has the answer to 
this question a bearing upon the tone of 
our own missionary message to foreign 

lands? 

Program II 

Leader: A r6sum6 of the difficulties in 
Corinth with which Paul had to deal, both 
those which arose out of the former life of 
the Corinthians and those which were 



attributable to a meager understanding of 
the new religion. 

Members: (1) Paul's views of the resur- 
rection as expounded to the Corinthians. 

(2) Reflections of a busy life, in chap. 16. 

(3) Paul's third letter to Corinth, its 
purpose, its bearer, its spirit, and its con- 
tents in paraphrase. (4) The substance 
of Paul's fourth letter to Corinth. (5) An 
imaginary expansion of the account of 
Paul's journey from Ephesus and his stay 
in Greece. (6) Paul's method of binding 
the gentile churches to the Jerusalem 
church. 

Subject for discussion: (1) How fully do 
the three principles of living set forth by 
Paid, the sanctity of the church, the body 
as the temple of the Holy Spirit, and love 
as a working principle, satisfy the ideals 
of modern Christianity? Or, (2) an im- 
aginary joint letter from the Club to the 
churches in China today. 

Reference Reading 

Moffatt, Introduction to the History of the 
New Testament, sketches from pp. 1-130; 
Julicher, Introduction to the New Testament, 
pp. 78-102; *Mathews, New Testament Times 
In Palestine; *Burton, Handbook on the Life 
of Paul; *Burton, Records and Letters of the 
Apostolic Age; Stevens, The Messages of Paul, 
pp. 89-167; Stevens, The Epistles of Paul in 
Modern English, pp. 49-151; Scott, The Apolo- 
getic of the New Testament, Lecture 4; Peake, 
Introduction to the New Testament, pp. 31-38; 
Weinel, St. Paul, the Man and His Work, 
pp. 156-262; Hilligan, The Documents of the 
New Testament, Lecture 3; Deissman, Saint 
Paul; Gilbert, The Apostolic Age, chaps, xv 
and xvii; McGiffert, The Apostolic Age, pp. 273- 
324; Rogers, The Apostolic Age, pp. 169-206; 
von Dobschutz, The Apostolic Age, chap, ii; 
Lives of Paul by Farrar, Gilbert, Stalker, Reed, 
Bird, Conybeare, and Howson. Consult Hast- 
ings' Bible Dictionary for articles on Ephesus, 
Magic, Corinth, Apollos, Chloe, I Epistle to 
the Corinthians, II Epistle to the Corinthians, 
Gift of Tongues, Tyrannus, Titus, Timothy. 



